Auditis? An me ludit amabilis 
Infania ? Audire, et videor pios 
Errare per lucos, amoenae | 
Quos et aquae ſubeunt, et aurae. 
| Hor. 


Nor ye who live 

In luxury and eaſe, in pomp and pride, 

Think theſe loſt themes unworthy of your ear: 

Such themes as theſe the rural Maro ſung | 

To wide imperial Rome, in the full height ** 3 

Of elegance and taſte, by Greece refin'd. #1 
THOMSON. 5 5 
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STYIKELENCSHERS 


The following Poem | 
1s humbly inſcribed, 
By 
T heir moſt obliged, and 1 
Moft obedient Servant, F Fa ; | 


The AUTHOR. 


Pg 


TO THE 


F - 


HE CarsE of STIRLING, or, in other words, the view 
from Stirling Caſtle, which commands the windings of 
the Forth, through a rich cultivated plain, has been long and 
univerſally admired by every lover of Nature, Other proſpects, 
no doubt, from their being leſs bounded, and perhaps from a 
greater diverſity of ſcenery, may conſtitute a more finiſhed 
landſcape ; but, as a part of a grand whole, as an aſſemblage 
of objects uncommon, beautiful, and ſublime, and as a pic- 
ture whoſe colours ſtrike and dazzle the eye at once, I believe 
I may venture to ſay that the Carle of Stirling is unrivalled, if 
not unequalled, in any part of Great Britain, Nor will this 
aſſertion appear too bold, when the following circumſtances 
are attended to, 


The Carse of STIRLING and FALKIRK (both of which 
are comprehended in the view deſcribed) may be ſaid to ex- 
tend from eaſt to welt, in a perfect level of between thirty and 
forty miles in length, and about five in breadth, A prodi- 


B gious 
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gious chain of lofty mountains“, which in ſome parts pre- 
ſent a moſt ſublime and pictureſque appearance, completely 
bound the proſpect to the north and north-weſt, That to the 
north-eaſt is likewiſe bounded by another chain of moun— 
tains T, which ſkirt the Carſe of Stirling, and ſhelter it from 
the moſt deſtructive winds. An irrregular range of ſwelling 
hills terminate the view from the weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, where 
the proſpect is unbounded, and loſt about Edinburgh, the caſtle 
and hills of which, though diſtant thirty-five miles, are ſome- 
times diſtinguiſhed from Stirling. In the middle of this beau- 
tiful bottom, highly cultivated and interſperſed with villa, ham- 
let, wood, and ruin, the Forth winds his ferpentine courſe, 
from the town of Alloa to Stirling, which, with its ſpires 
and caſtle, towers above the plain, and exhibits a variety of 
ſtriking appearances, from different parts of the adjacent coun- 
try, Here the windings of the Forth are moſt wonderful. 
To thoſe who have never ſeen this river, no adequate idea 
can be given of its enchanting eſſect, through an extent of 
plain, either clothed in robes of varied green, enriched with 
vernal bloſſoms, or waving with yellow corn. It may not, 
however, be unneceſſary to obſerve, in ſupport of this remark, 
that, in the ſhort ſpace of four miles, the forth is ſaid to per- 
form a meandering courſe of twenty-four ; many of which 
meanders are ſo fantaſtical, as to require no ſmall attention to 
trace their progreſs. Such are the outlines of an uncommon 

picture, 


* The Grampian hills. + The Ochil Hills. 
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picture, which, while it may convey little pleaſure to a ſtran- 
r, others will probably conſider ſuperfluous. Something 


more ſatisfa&tory, perhaps, remains to be ſaid, for troubling the 
public in theſe times, with a poem which has neither wit, hu- 
mour, nor pleaſantry, to recommend it. 


It is many years ſince the Author firſt ſaw and admired the 
Carſe of Stirling. Struck with the beauties of the ſcene, and 
calling to mind the ſtate of poetry that once exiſted in this 
country, he could not help reflecting on the capricious fate 
that often accompanies human affairs, and illuſtrating his ob- 
ſervation by the fingular fortune of one of the moſt remark- 
able ſpots in Europe. Stirlingſhire was long the theatre of 
bloody and important events, which more than once determi- 
ned, not only the fate of Kings, but the liberties of a nation. 
Its fortreſs, as the key that opened the whole treaſures of the 
North, was the conſtant prize that animated contending par- 
ties, and conſequently produced ſuch viciſſitudes of fortune, 
and ſuch exertions of military proweſs. and civil intrigue. It 
was, moreover, the favourite reſidence of our Scottiſh Mo- 
narchs, who, wearied with the broils and tumults of a factious 
court, uſed often and anxiouſly to retire here, where the beſt 
part of the year was ſpent amidſt rural ſports, and royal pa- 
ſtimes *, near the windings of an inchanting river. Theſe 
circumſtances, added to the ſtriking beauties of ſurrounding 


ſcenery, 


* See Nimmo's Hiſtory of Stirlingſhire, pages 250, 251, 252. 
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ſcenery, were ſufficient, one ſhould ſuppoſe, during the reigns 
of Poetry and Song, to have drawn the Muſes to the Carſe of. 
Stirling. They, however, continued to abſent themſelves ; 
nor is it difficult to aſſign the cauſe, 


During the period to which we allude, the paſtoral life was 


confined principally, if not entirely, to the ſouthern parts of 
Scotland. The ſhepherd tending his flocks and his herds, loſt 


not the beauties of contiguous ſcenery ; and the happy haunts 
of love and tranquillity naturally led the poetic mind to cele- 
brate theſe beauties in ſong. That this was really the caſe 
need not here be inſiſted on, ſince almoſt all our favourite 
Scots ſongs and ballads are remarkable for local deſcriptions, 
Not a ſtream could flow, nor a hillock rear its bloſſomed head, 
but Poetry felt the influence, and drew the picture; and, while 
Tweed, Yarrow, Leader, &c. with their paſtoral charms, are 
repeatedly handed down to us in the moſt paſſionate ſtrains, 
the windings of the Forth, and all its uncommon ſcenery, 
have remained unſung, or at leaſt too ſlightly to leave an im- 


preſſion, 


Theſe reflections, joined to the pleaſure ariſing from a con- 
templation of the ſcene already deſcribed, firſt induced the 
Poet, young, and impaſſioned, to ſing the praiſes of the Forth. 
A variety of circumſtances, ſince that time, drew him to o- 


ther regions, where, however, Nature, and Nature's Charms, 


did 


1 


did not eſcape him, On his return to Stirlingſhire, after ſeve- 
ral years abſence, he till found his favourite ſcene new and 
delightful ; and, glancing over the pictures of his youthful 
painting, he obſerved, or fancied he obſerved, certain tints, 
which he conceived might pleaſe, and paſſions which he 
thought might intereſt. —He has perhaps deceived himſelf ; 
but, in whatever light he may appear as a poet, he flatters 
himſelf, that, among other motives for publithing * The Carſe 
* of Stirling,” the following one will at leaſt ſcreen him from 


public cenſure. 


A love of pleaſure and diſſipation has now ſo completely dit- 
fuſed itſelf thro” all ranks, that AGRICULTURE and country im- 
provements ſeem but ſecondary concerns with our gentlemen of 
landed property. Inſtead of promoting an honeſt emulation 
by their bounty and patronage, the labours of an induſtrious 
peaſantry are conſidered in no other light than as the means 
of procuring luxuries to the tables of their pampered land- 
lords, Inſtead of kindling a ſpirit of enterpriſe, by their pre- 
ſence and example, the metropolis of theſe kingdoms teems 
with men, who yearly doze away their time, and ſquander 
their incomes, amidſt a round of follies, which, while they 
inervate the mind, bury the importance of a landed gentle- 
man in complete obſcurity, To ſuch, the Author of this little 
piece means not to addreſs himſelf ; but, though he may de- 


ſpair of a change of manners among the diſſipated and the un- 
C thinking 


( 10 ) 


thinking part of his countrymen, the picture of rural life he 
has aitempted to draw may not perhaps be unwelcome to 
thoſe who, uncontaminated by example, point at higher plea- 
ſures than the. Steams of a ball-room, or the ſqueaking of 
© an opera. 


c ARS E OF S TIRLIN G, 


E 2 E G Y. 


WRITTEN NEAR THE BANES OF THE FORTH. 
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HY winding banks, O ForTH ! demand the ſong ; 
Thy plains, where plenty hails returning ſpring ; 
Thy cliffs and mountains, flocks, and rural throng ; 
All—all invite th' enraptur'd Muſe to ſing. 


* This title, though unfamiliar to an Engliſh ear, the Author has pre- 
ferred, on account of its having been long affixed to the ſcene deſcribed, 
and generally known over all Scotland. Carſe ſignifies a low flat country, 
of a rich clayey ſoil. 


II. 


And let her ſing, when ſcenes like thee conſpire 
At once to raiſe and ſoothe the mind to reſt ; 
Recall the deeds that claim the Patriot's fire, 

And wake each ſoftening virtue of the breaſt, —— 


III. 


Far from thoſe haunts where madd'ning Faction reigns, 


And guilty Pomp, and tinſel'd Folly glare ; 


Far from the great, 1 roam thy peaceful plains, 
And leave to Grandeur all its pride and care. 


IV. 


Yes, let me court the calm-inſpiring morn, 

And catch freſh fragrance, careleſs where I tray, 
While bloſſom'd furze, and many a flowering thorn, 
Bloom round, ſweet Stream! thy ſilver-winding way. 


V. 


Yes, let me court the broomy-veſted glade, 

The dell, where filence reigns profoundly ſtill, 
Save the pure ſtreamlet babbling through the ſhade, 
Or flocks ſoft bleating round ſome neighb'ring hill. 


Lhe; 


VI, 


„ 
VI. 


Or let me court DN MIET's “ airy height, 

Where diſtant murmurs load the balmy gale, 

Where burſts the landſcape lengthening on the ſight, 
And Ceres, bounteous, gladdens all the vale. 


VII. 


"Tis here, ſweet Fox TH! I've trac'd thy margins green, 
While grazing herds adorn'd thy winding pride ; 

Here, muſſd enrapt on ev'ry cultur'd ſcene, 7 
With Contemplation ſmiling by my ſide. Fa 


VIII. 


Here, have I liſten'd to the rural glee 


That round thy meads in laughter wont to fly, 
As various paſtimes grac'd the hawthorn tree, 


When Labour, pauſing, ſtood delighted by. 
© IX. 


Here, too, when Evening, bluſhing ſweetly mild, 
With mellow pencil chequers hill and farm, 

Oft down the ſlope, o'erſpread with flowerets wild, 
I caught each ſoftening ſound and ſober charm. 


D X. 


One of the Ochil hills that bound the Carſe of Stirling to the N. E. 
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X. 


The lowing kine, that wait the wiſhed-for hour, 
Fondly reſponſive to the milkmaid's call, 

The ſolemn grandeur of yon ancient tower *, 

Where cooes the ſtockdove round its mouldering wall; 


XI. 


The cottage ſmoke that tops th' encircling wood; 
The thruſh melodious ou ſome neighbouring ſpray; 
The failing veſſel winding down the flood; - 
The clam'rous joy of childhood's ſports and play ; 


XII. 


The ſhepherd piping home his bleating care, 
That pour their tender plaints around the dale; 


While many a paſtoral, many a mournful air 
Chants the freſh damſel at her milking pail. 


XIII. 


By ForTn's green banks, when Sol, in golden gleam 
On thee, BENLOMOND FH! ſheds his parting ray; 
Whenes ſcarce a zephyr curls the glaſſy ſtream, 


In many a group the village fair-ones ſtray, 
XIV. 


* The remains of the Abbay of Cambuſkenneth, founded by David I. 


of Scotland, in the year 1147. 
+ The higheſt of the Grampian mountains, that bound the proſpect to the 


N. W. 


XIV. 


Sweet ſmiles the varied proſpect as they rove, 
Swift ſprings the ſalmon to the angler's ſnare, 
Full is the vocal concert of the grove, 

And rich the fields that crown the farmer's care. 


XV. 


Here flowers the pea, in deepening purple clad, 
The ſlender flax in nodding plumes of blue; 
Here bloſſom'd beans a grateful odour ſhed, 
Waving their dewy heads of varied hue. 


XVI. * 


And here the ſweet brier yields its bluſhing roſe, 
Sheltering ſome floweret coy that ſhuns the day; 
And willows green to every breeze that blows 
Bend o'er the ſtream, and on its ſurface play. 


XVII. 


Near where CAaM'SKENNETH's ruin'd glories fall, 
And where the garden glows with fruitage crown'd, 
The plying barge awaits the frequent call a 
To waft you o'er to yonder claſſic ground. 


XVIII. 
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XVIII. 


Twas here, by patriot virtue nobly fired, 
Immortal WALLACE rang'd his faithful band, 
Contrived new arts *, by Liberty inſpired, 

And ruin hurl'd on EDwARD's proud command. 


XIX. 


Les, dauntleſs Chief! though Faction marr'd thy aim, 
And Treachery, ſhameleſs, cruſh'd thy houſeleſs head; 
Theſe blood-ſtain'd fields ſhall mark thy deathleſs fame, 
And CarroN's mur@urs ſoothe thy injur'd ſhade. 


XX. 


* Alluding to the ancient ſtory of Wallace having ordered the main 
beam of Stirling-bridge, over which Edward I. 's army paſſed, to be ſawed 
ſo artfully, that the removal of a pin or wedge cauſed the downfall of the 
whole. A man beneath the bridge, in a baſket, placed in ſuch a manner- 
as to remain unhurt, executed the deſign, on a certain ſignal, which it is 
ſaid was the blowing of a horn from the Scottiſh army. See Ninimo's 
Hiſt. of Stirlingſhire, page 150. 


XX. 


Hail banks * ! where Slavery fled with haggard look 
Hail banks ! where ScoTIA caught her wonted pride, 
When Bruce firſt conſcious heard thy ſtern rebuke, 
And, bluſhing, caſt Rebellion from his fide, 


XXI. 


Hail Stream! renown'd in Oss1AN's melting ſtrain, 
Where FiNGAL dreadful blazed in patriot ire! 

Where Roms pale trembling mark'd her thouſands ſlain 
— See ! to their heap her vanquiſh'd ſons retire Þ ! 


E N XXII. 


The banks of the river Carron, on the oppoſite ſides of which Wal- 
lace and Bruce held the memorable conference, after the battle of Falkirk. 


+ © Raiſe, ye bards of the ſong, (ſaid Fingal,) © the wars of the ſtreamy 
« Carun. Caracul has fled from my arms, along the fields of his pride. He 


« ſets far diſtant, like a meteor that incloſes a ſpirit of night, when the 
* winds drive it over the heath, and the dark woods are gleaming around.” 
© What does Caros, King of ſhips 7” faid the fon of the now mournful 
Oman. Spreads he the wings of his pride, bard of the times of old ? 
—* He ſpreads them, Oſcar,” replied the bard, but it is behind his ga- 
© thered heap ; he looks over his ſtones with fear, and bekolds thee ter- 
© rible as the ghoſt of night that rolls the wave to his ſhips.” Sec the 7 
of Carn;, and the beautiful poem Como/s, 


( 18 ) 
XXII. 


Ah! where are now thy Patriots fam'd of old, 
Neglected ScoriA! once thy pride and boaſt ! 
Where now thy children faithful, ardent, bold, 
Who lov'd thy wilds, and bleſt thy ſea-girt coaſt ! 


XXIII. 


Lur'd by the ſound of Pleaſure's baleful ſtrains, 
Thy ſons, ſad Matron! now ungrateful fly; 
Leave thy uncultur'd fields, and flowery plains 
To court a warmer ſun and milder ſky ; 


XXIV. 


Yet ſhall the Bard who pours theſe fervent lays 
Enjoy thy injur'd charms, and lighted clime, 
Trace thy wild beauties ardent while he ſtrays 
Through all thy haunts romantic and ſublime : 


XXV. 


The oak-clad hill, where towers the rugged ſteep *, 
Adown whoſe brow the foam-daſh'd torrent roars ; 


The long-reſounding dale, the diſtant peep 
Of ſea and ſea-fowl round thy thundering ſhores ; 


XXVI. 


This and the ſucceeding ſtanza allude to the wild romantic ſcenery of 
the Highlands; the other is meant as a general deſcription of the paſtora] 


ſcenery of the ſouth. 
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XXVI. 


The lonely mead with ſweeteſt flowerets dreſt, 
The river murmuring o'er its glittering bed; 
The wood-fring'd lake, on whoſe unruffl'd breaſt 
Some iſle fantaſtic rears its tufted head; 


XXVII. 


The varied landſcape, mark'd diſtinct and clear 


Of lawn, and mountain, hamlet, ſtream, and grove, 
And golden broom-banks glowing far and near— 
The ancient ſeats of ſong and paſtoral love. 


XXVIII. 


Come then EUdENIO, leave the pamper'd great, 
And to theſe haunts thy heaven-born virtues bring! 
With artleſs Nature fit in rural ſtate, 

And hear the Muſe you early taught to ſing. 


XXIX. 


And thou, my LAuRA, dear neglected maid ! 

O come, and yet a long loſt wand'rer cheer! 

Come, while with thee once more I court the ſhade; 
And all thy joys, and ſoft complainings hear.— 


XXX. 


( 20 ) 
XXX. 


Ah ! what avails the yellow bloſſom'd hill 

That bloom'd more ſweetly with my ſmiling fair ! 
Or what the willow'd bank, or gurgling rill !— 
Nor Laura's voice, nor LAURA's charms are there, 


XXXI. 


Vet does Remembrance oft with glowing cheek 
Paint the ſoft ſcenes that crown'd impaſſion'd youth 
When Pity taught the bluſhing maid to ſpeak 

Some melting ſtrain, or ſome unguarded truth, 


XXXII. 


Mild was the Eve, and gently wav'd the grove, 

Freſh were the flowers that deck'd the green- ſward gay, 
When down the ſlope where coo'd the woodland dove 
I found my LAavuRa near the vocal ſpray. | 


XXXIII. 


Blithe roam'd the fair one round th' encireling wood, 
Till by the brook that ſkirts the hawthorn glade 

We came where late a ſpreading poplar ſtood, 

But now acroſs the ſtream ſupinely laid, 


XXXIV. 


, „ 
XXXIV. 


The tender LAURA ſtarting, heav'd a ſigh, 

(For by this tree the maid had often ſate), 

The tear of ſorrow fill'd each lovely eye, 

And art thou fallen, ſhe ſaid, that bloom'ſt ſo late 


XXXV. 


* Alas, my EDpWIN ! ſcarce three days are paſt 
* Since I beheld this Poplar gaily grow ; 


© Yet ſee, my friend! how ſoon the ruthleſs blaſt 
* Has laid its ſtrength and towering grandeur low. 


XXXVI. 


And what is Man, with all his boaſted power 

* Ah! what tho' youth and roſeate beauties bloom 
* Fen thus he falls, when in ſome luckleſs hour 
Stern Death untimely ſhrouds him in the tomb!“ 


XXXVII, 


Ceaſe, lovely Moraliſt ! I fondly ſaid, 

While to my breaſt I claſp'd the charming fair, 
Let love and tranſport bleſs this ſecret ſhade, 
And from thy boſom baniſh grief and care, 


F | XXXVIII. 
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XXXVIII. 


Say, why this ſad, though ſweetly plaintive ſtrain ? 
My life ! my love ! our youth was made for glee ; 


Ah! wherefore think of death, or thus complain, 
When Epwix thinks of nought but love and thee ? 


XXXIX. 


The fair one ſmil'd, and fluſh'd with modeſt charms, 
In whiſpering accents breath'd this ſoft return, 

* Should death untimely ſnatch thee from my arms, 
Ah me! ſhould LAURA have no cauſe to mourn :” 


RL. 


Dear, fond Remembrance ! whither haſt thou led 
The vagrant Muſe, when CEREs claims the ſtrain, 
When ripen'd Harveſt waves her golden head, 
Scattering rich plenty o'er yon ſmiling plain! 


XLI. 


Welcome PomoNa to my raviſh'd eye! 

Welcome, ye fields where peace and wealth abound ; 
Ye meads where FLORA's fragrant beauties vie ; 

Ye trees with fruits in ſweet luxuriance crown'd ! 


E081 
XLII. 


And you, ye Swains, who ſcorn no cultur'd art, 
But with your labours grace the circling year, 
Welcome, thrice welcome, to a grateful heart ! 


To me your labours are forever dear, 


XLIII. 


And dear to me are all your hours of eaſe, 

Your days of tranſport, and your nights of reſt; 
Your ſmiling feaſts, your ſports that always pleaſe, 
And each fond hope that fills the guiltleſs breaſt ! 


XLIV. 


Mark, Grandeur mark ! when all thy borrowed rays 


No more can cheer, or catch the ſated eye, 
What ſimple truths th' untutor'd Muſe conveys, 


Nor marvel why thy air-born pleaſures fly, 
XLV. 


Say, is it Pomp that ſoothes th' induſtrious mind, 
While yon fair valley glows with ripen'd corn! 
Say, is it Wealth that cheers the labouring hind 

As with the lark he hails th' impurpl'd morn, 


1 


( 24 ) 
XLVI. 


Say, is it Title (pageant of the Fair !) 
That crowns yon cottag'd houſewife's ſmiling life, 


That weaves with tender ties the joys and care 
Of mother, huſband, miſtreſs, friend, and wife? 


XLVII. 


Ah no !—behold the ſullen ſettled gloom 

That oft on fome proud Courtier's brow appears, 
Nor wealth nor name can ſave his fading bloom, 
Nor boaſted Grandeur check the ſecret tears. 


XLVII. 


To him no dear connubial joys are known, 
No partner guiltleſs, every pain to ſhare, 
No cherub offspring he can call his own, 
To ſmooth with lenient hand his bed of care, 


XLIX. 


And you, ye Fair, who 'midſt the buzzing throng 
Can boldly flaunt it each degenerate day, 
Say, does a huſband's grief, a huſband's wrong 


No pangs create tho' all the world be gay ?— 


16 
L. 


But ah! why ſhould I paint the joyleſs hours 
That haunt the pleaſures of a lawleſs crew ! 
Long ſince, for rural ſports, and peaceful bowers, 
I bade the thoughtleſs madd'ning crowd adieu, 


85 LI. 


For theſe I left the midnight's tireſome glare, 

The maſk, the ball, and fam'd CokNELIA's ſhrine ; 
Far other jo, my ruſtic mind would ſhare ;— 
Far other t-.:aſports of the ſoul are mine 


LI, 


The ſweets of Friendſhip join'd with ſpotleſs fame, 
The ſoft'ning charms that from Contentment flow, 
The bluſh of Love unting'd with guilty ſhame, 

The heav'n-drawn tear that ſtarts for human woe : 


LIT. 


Theſe, theſe, fair VIRTUE ! let the bard enjoy 
Who pants for fame beneath thy ſheltering wing ; 
With theſe, nor care, nor rankling ills annoy, 

And theſe, O Goddeſs ! teach the Mule to ſing. 


G LIV. 
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uy. - 


O could the Muſe mellifluent, as of old, 

Reſume the ſtrain, when Nature promp'd the ſong, 
When each fond breaſt its artleſs ſufferings told 
As TwEED and YARROW murmuring roll'd along. 


LV. 


Then might the Bard obtain no vulgar fame, 

His rural lays be ſung through grove and mead ; 
Thy children, ScoTIA ! lifp his deathleſs name, 
And ForTHn's meanders rival paſtoral Tweed !— 


LVI. 


Yet let him wander blameleſs by ſome ſtream, 

Loſt to the crowd, tho' not to peace unknown, 

While ſtrains like theſe diffuſe a frequent gleam, 

And mild Contentment claims him for oven. F Lf 


